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journeys; though how much even that literary
gentleman managed to read of them on such occa-
sions is a matter of legitimate speculation.

The truth is in regard to Mr. Chamberlain as it is
with many other busy men. As a boy he read in the
manner of intelligent boys, extensively and fairly at
large. With the passing of the years and the en-
croaching demands of affairs of State his reading has
grown somewhat limited and specialized. It is a
chastening, but none the less an accurate, reflection
that it is provably impossible for a Prime Minister in
modern times to discharge his duties conscientiously
and to be a man of wide general reading. This fact
Mr. Chamberlain has by implication recognized "him-
self. "One of the things," he remarked, "about
which I have to pick a bone with the dictators is
that they leave me so little time for reading. Every
day of the week they have been making speeches,
and I cannot read for twenty minutes without a
visitor coming in and saying 'He has done it again/ "

Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain does find time for
an occasional perusal of the works of Shakespeare,
and for a little general reading. In this his taste
inclines to the romantic, and he has a preference for
the works of Conrad and the elder Dumas. Poetry
he does not and cannot read, in which he is probably
representative of 90 per cent of the present genera-
tion of Englishmen. He has not manifested any
inclination towards literary creation, and his speeches
do not reveal the sensitiveness to the magic of words,
which are to be found for instance in the speeches of
Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Churchill.

In fact Mr. Chamberlain's own tastes lie more in
the direction of music than of literature. As a young
man he was himself something of a performer, and
used to entertain his family and friends in those
far-off Victorian days when families and friends were